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MISS  BRIDGES 


«-»££  ffl3HK« 


E  herewith  submit  for  your 
criticism  the  Second 
Volume  of  "The  Pansy.  " 
We  send  forth  our  Annual 
with  some  fears,  but  no 
apologies;  for  we  have 
done  our  best.  If  our 
book  is  not  just  what  you  think  it  ought  to  be, 
we  wish  to  remind  you  that  errors  of  the  brain 
and  pen  are  not  crimes  but  maladies,  and  we 
think  we  see  promises  of  returning  health  and 
strength  in  our  nearer  approach  to  knowledge. 
We  see  this  in  the  acknowledgement  of  Fac- 
ulty and  Students  that  our  "Pansy"  is  not 
what  we  want  to  make  it.  It  is  seen  in  the  re- 
coil of  our  leading  college  spirits  from  any- 
thing that  does  not  approach  the  best.  It  is 
also  evidenced  in  the  desire — back  of  our  jokes 
and  attempts  at  sarcasm-  to  benefit  and  en- 
courage the  persons  "slammed." 

Accept  our  Annual  in  a  kindly  spirit,  please. 
Forgive  us  if  we  have  "slammed"  you;  pardon 
us  if  you  have  been  over-looked.  And  by  all 
means,  purchase  a  copy  of  "The  Pansy" — two 
copies  -or  more! — if  you  like! 
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September  13-14 — Matriculation  and  Entrance  Examinations. 
September  15 — Annual  Session  opened. 
September  18 — Reception  to  new  students. 
September  23 — Hyperion  Society  entertained  new  members. 
September  30 — Eunomian  Society  entertained  new  members. 
October  31 — Hallowe'en  Party  by  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
November  23 — Thanksgiving  Holiday — Basket-Ball  Tournament- 
Concert  by  Faculty. 
December  16 — Soph- Junior  debate. 
December  21- January  2 — Christmas  Holidays. 

X30B 

January  16-20 — Fall  Term  Examinations. 
January  23 — Spring  Term  opened. 
February  22 — Washington's  Birthday — Holiday. 
April  23 — Easter  Holiday — Students'  Concert. 
May  1 — Seniors  submit  Essays  for  Graduation. 
May  15-19 — Spring  Term  Examinations. 
May  20-24 — Commencement  Exercises. 
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REV.  J.  M.  RHODES,  A.  M.,  President, 

Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Logic,  Greek. 

MRS.  J.  M.  RHODES, 

Lady  Principal. 

LILIAN  ESTELLE  BRIDGES, 

English  Literature  and  Normal  College  Course. 

SALLIE  POTTER  BETTS, 

English. 

LENA  JAMES  HAWKS, 

Science  and  Higlter  Mathematics. 

MOLLIE  STEPHENSON  TAYLOR, 

Mathematics. 

ANNIE  BLACKWELL  THORNE, 

Latin  and  French. 

CORA  THOMAS  PULLIAM, 

History  and  French. 

MRS.  MARY  FRANCES  STIKELEATHER, 

Preparatory  Department. 

JULIA  CUTTER  AUTEN, 

Director  of  Pianoforte  and  Teacher  of  Voice. 

FRANCES  COBB  FELL, 

Pianoforte. 

CLARISSA  BELLE  EVANS,  MARY  ELLA  STANFIELD, 
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ELIZA  POOLE  CLEVELAND, 

Elocution,  Reading,  Physical  Culture. 
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Art,  Manual  Training,  Pennmanship. 

ROSA  LEE  TERRILL, 

Business  College  Course. 

EMMA  WILLIAMS  THORNTON, 

Secretary  to  President. 
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College  Treasurer.  Assistant  to  Secretary. 

MRS.  MARY  FLETCHER  LEIGH, 

Matron. 

ROSA  VEACH,  MRS.  I.  H.  FAUST, 

Resident  Trained  Nurse.  Housekeeper. 

DR.  WILLIS  ALSTON, 

College  Physician. 
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Beatrice  Anderson Halifax,  N.  C. 

Bessie  Baynes Gordonton,  N.  C. 

Miriam  Best Fremont,  N.  C. 

Juanita  Boyce Rich  Square,  N.  C. 

Dora  Carraway Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Lottie  Eure Halifax,  N.  C. 

Hattie  Green Beaumont,  N.  C. 

Virginia  Hart Pinopolis  Va. 

Mollie  Bell  Hollowell New  Berne,  N.  C. 

Mary  McCullen Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Kate  Park Parry's  Mill,  Va. 

Jennie  Rue Littleton,  N.  C. 


Dora  May  Carraway President 

"Our  doubts  are  traitors 
And  make  tis  lose  the  good  we  oft  would  win 
By  fearing  to  attempt." 

Dora  would  be  more  fond  of  her  Shakespeare  if  she  had  less  fear  of  the 
ethical  dative,  the  double  comparatives  and  Latin  derivatives.  Her  hesi- 
tancy makes  others  uncertain. 

Nevertheless  she  is  a  real  pansy  blossom  with  her  modest  face  and  her 
heart  of  gold.  You  may  wonder  why  such  a  timid  girl  should  hold  the  reins 
of  government  in  the  Class  of  '06.  But,  her  sound  judgment,  her  quick 
perceptions,  her  complete  forgetfulness  of  self  in  her  earnestness  to  serve 
others,  make  her  a  leader  whom  all  wish  to  support — none  to  supplant. 

The  one  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  win  her  will  be  a  much-managed 
man,  but  it  will  be  "curious  to  me"  if  he  ever  finds  it  out.  No  Petruchio 
will  find  her  a  Katharine! 


Mollie  Bell  Hollowell Vice-President 

"  'Tis  this  which  breaks  the  heart  thou  grievest, 
Too  well  thou  lov'st — too  soon  thou  leavest." 

Her  heart  seems  to  be  on  a  pivot,  and  perhaps  that  is  why  she  balances 
her  body  so  carefully  when  tripping  about,  using  only  her  pedestals  to  assist 
her  in  her  locomotion.  Her  affections  are  as  portable  as  a  dress  suit  case. 
She  transfers  her  devotions  as  naturally  as  she  uses  high-flown  phrases. 

She  has  quite  a  "diversity  of  characteristics" — is  inclined  to  be  "loqua- 
cious," is  slightly  addicted  to  the  germ-breeding  habit  of  osculation,  never 
loves  but  "simply  adores."  She  can  be  on  occasion  almost  as  matter-of-fact 
as  Miss  Hart.  She  indulges  in  coquetry  only  when  she  thinks  you  are  some- 
what frivolous  yourself,  "don't  you  know."  Her  natural  tendency  is  toward 
the  imaginative,  the  delightful,  the  weird,  the  picturesque. 

If  her  affections  are  unstable  no  one  has  accused  her  of  having  an  un- 
steady will.  Her  persistence  is  the  terror  of  all  merchants  who  "do  not 
desire  to  place  an  'ad'  in  the  Annual."  She  knows  no  higher  authority 
than  her  own  convictions. 
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Juanita  Saunders  Boyce Secretary 

"  'Tis  beauty  that  doth  ojt  make  women  proud, 
'Tis  virtue  that  doth  make  them  most  admired; 
'Tis  modesty  that  makes  them  seem  divine." 

Such  a  demure  little  maiden!  You  can  hardly  hear  her  voice  in  the 
class-room,  yet  I  am  told  she  studies  her  French  so  loud  that  she  disturbs  her 
neighbors. 

She  is  the  very  model  of  neatness,  and  if  she  sometimes  forgets  to  prepare 
her  lesson,  she  never  forgets  to  see  that  her  collar  is  carefully  pinned  and  her 
nails  properly  manicured.  In  spite  of  excitement  she  is  as  light  on  foot  as  any 
elf -maiden. 

You  may  think  she  is  haughty  if  you  have  only  a  passing  acquaintance 
with  her,  but  if  you  know  her  well  you  are  sure  "she  can  be  sweet  to  those 
she  loves. "  The  significant  toss  of  her  head  need  not  make  you  the  less 
her  friend. 


Kate  Adams  Park Treasurer 

"She  would  not,  with  a  peremptory  tone, 
Assert  the  nose  upon  her  face  her  own. " 

So  timid  is  Kate  that  she  blushes  at  the  sound  of  her  own  voice.  She 
does  not  court  admiration,  but  she  has  a  host  of  warm  friends,  and  there  is  one, 
I  am  told,  who  loves  her  "second  to  none  else  in  the  world." 

She  has  a  certain  quiet  dignity  all  her  own,  a  gentle  winning  manner, 
and  a  willingness  to  be  that  much  needed  member  of  society — a  useful  woman. 

If  there  is  an  errand  to  be  run,  a  room  to  be  put  in  order — just  "whole 
lots"  of  little  things  to  do,  Kate  is  such  a  delightful  emergency  girl.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  she  will  avoid  Rip's  mistake,  and  will  not  be  a  convenience 
to  her  own  detriment. 

Because  of  her  timidity  she  will  never  reach  the  heights,  but  will  be  a 
comfortable,  cheery  companion,  who  will  not  annoy  you  with  the  peculiarities 
of  genius,  nor  with  the  varying  moods  of  a  visionary  woman. 


Mary  Addison  McCullen Historian 

"  Too  low  they  build  who  build  beneath  the  stars. " 

With  a  profile  so  much  like  that  of  the  brave  Julius  Cssar,  with  his  eagle 
eye,  his  confidence,  you  would  never  imagine  that  Mary  would  "feel  dess 
scared   to  deff  'cause  Miss  Auten  goin'  to  make  her  play  at  de  concert." 

She  is  fully  conscious  of  the  high  and  lofty  rank  of  a  Senior.  In  fact, 
she  is  hardly  aware  of  the  existence  of  Freshmen,  a  Gay  young  Sophomore 
may  receive  her  recognition,  she  condescends  to  affiliate  with  Juniors,  but 
members  of  the  Faculty  are  her  most  congenial  comrades. 

She  is  a  useful  friend — one  who  will  kindly  inform  you  of  your  short- 
comings, and  appreciates  your  returning  the  favor — wondering  meanwhile 
that  you  could  imagine  any  imperfections  in  her. 

A  capable  girl — and,  unless  her  love  of  ease  and  of  bananas  cause  her 
ambitions  to  grow  dull  she  may  some  day  sit  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  of  fame, 
whence  she  will  reach  down  a  helping  hand  to  draw  others  to  the  heights  she 
has  attained. 

She  is  as  yet  raw  material  which  if  entirely  given  over  to  the  skill  of 
the  Great  Builder  will  be  fashioned  into  "earth's  noblest  thing — a  woman 
perfected." 


Loumisa  Miriam  Best Poet 

"Shalt  show  us  how  divine  a  thing 
A  woman  may  be  made. " 

Miriam  has  a  mind  of  unusual  capabilities,  she  is  gifted  with  a  wonderful 
talent  for  music,  she  has  a  heart  full  of  purity,  love,  and  sympathy. 

Yet  she  does  not  waste  her  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.  The  beautiful 
music  which  she  renders  with  so  much  ease  must  be  denied  to  all  who  may 
not  be  capable  of  appreciating  it.  Her  delightful  humor  refreshes  only  her 
friends  who  need  entertainment. 

Occasionally  she  succumbs  to  a  short  spell  of  comfortable  sickness — 
possibly  a  slight  touch  of  the  "Boccaccio"  or  some  such  indulgence.  Then 
her  little  coterie  gathers  around  her  vying  with  one  another  in  their  attempts 
to  prove  their  affections.  But,  be  not  deceived,  ye  devoted  subjects — your 
queen  loves  you  not  for  what  you  are,  but  for  what  you  think  she  is — not  for 
your  own  charms,  but  for  those  you  find  in  her. 

We  will  pardon  her  this  youthful  vanity.  She  will  some  day  awake  to 
the  possibilities  within  her,  and  then  her  finer  sentiments  unrestrained,  will 
place  their  impress  on  her  well-arched  brow  and  her  lovely  eyes  will  glow 
with  the  reflected  beauty  of  a  mind  richly  endowed  with  noble  qualities. 
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Laura  Beatrice  Anderson. 

"Her  eyes  are  homes  of  silent  prayer." 

Tender  and  pure,  earnest  and  loving,  her  sweet  Christian  spirit  shows  that 
she  has  studied  her  Guide  Book  and  is  following  her  Leader. 

Yet  her  brow  is  anxious  for  her  conscience  sits  as  a  stern  judge  ready 
to  upbraid  her  for  the  least  misdemeanor.  She  takes  life  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
rather  seriously  and  is  inclined  to  forget  Chamfort's  suggestion:  "The  most 
thoroughly  wasted  of  all  days  is  that  on  which  one  has  not  laughed." 

She  does  not  always  state  her  thcarems  accurately,  nor  does  she  perceive 
the  depth  and  beauty  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  but  her  sympathetic  eye 
unfailingly  notes  the  homesick  girl  and  she  finds  in  the  most  unlovely  nature 
some  lovable  trait. 

Scenes  of  gayety  do  not  appeal  to  her — her  greatest  pleasure  is  in  cheer- 
ing some  discouraged  heart,  in  making  some  one's  burden  lighter. 


Bessie  Baynes. 

"A  rose-bud  set  ivith  little  wilful  thorns." 

A  sure  cure  for  the  blues,  an  antidote  for  peevishness,  an  inspiration  to 
those  in  quest  of  adventure,  a  tender  friend,  an  implacable  foe,  a  lover  of  the 
true  and  beautiful. 

All  this  is  Bonnie  Bessie,  with  her  irresistible  humor,  her  strong  sense 
of  justice,  her  ready  wit,  her  ready  tongue,  her  ready  temper;  yet,  she  is 
decidedly  substantial — a  chubby,  rosy-cheeked  lassie,  with  laughing  eyes  and 
lips,  and  saucy  turned-up  nose  well-supplied  with  freckles. 

Should  you  feel  it  your  duty  to  remind  her  that  she  is  wasting  precious 
moments — that  life  is  no  child's  play,  she  would  with  reproachful  eye  and 
mournful  cadence  begin : 

"Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers," 
and  here  your  lecture  would  end. 

If  you  feel  like  laughing  be  sure  she  will  laugh  with  you,  if  in  trouble 
you  have  her  ready  sympathy,  which  does  not  intrude  but  makes  itself  felt 
through  the  sure  medium  of  love — the  real  secret  of  her  happy  life. 
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Lottie  May  Eure. 

"At  best  a  contradiction  still." 

Her  soft  black  eyes  which  beam  so  tenderly  upon  a  certain  little  class- 
mate will  flash  fire  if  you  run  counter  to  her  will. 

She  is  one  whose  principle  it  is  to  let  each  work  out  his  own  destiny, 
and  she  goes  quietly  about  her  duties  "neither  giving  nor  receiving  aid." 

She  takes  as  good  care  of  her  emotions  as  she  does  of  her  pin  money, 
and  fails  to  remember  that 

"Our  joys  when  extended  will  always  increase, 
And  griefs  when  divided  will  fade  into  peace." 

She  is  to  most  eyes  dignified,  reserved,  unresponsive;  yet,  to  the  few 
who  have  found  the  way  to  her  heart  she  is  full  of  life,  almost  playful,  and 
to  one  devoted  friend  she  will  even  confide  a  few  of  her  secrets. 

She  conducts  herself  with  lady-like  decorum  and  abhors  any  proceed- 
ings which  are  inclined  to  lessen  her  dignity.  On  one  occasion  she  so  far  forgot 
herself  as  to  make  quite  a  hasty  exit  from  the  stage,  thus  causing  much 
merriment  among  the  spectators.  Her  mortification  was  such  that  she 
had  to  spend  a  few  days  in  the  Infirmary  to  heal  her  wounded  pride. 


Hattie  Clyde  Green. 

"What's  in  a  name?" 

Hattie  moves  very  quietly  among  her  class-mates — with  them,  but 
not  of  them. 

She  once  essayed  the  poetic,  but  realizing  that  her  poetry  had  "neither 
rhyme  nor  reason,"  she  sensibly  turned  her  attentions  to  less  imaginative 
arts,  and  for  a  while  devoted  her  energies  to  domestic  affairs. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  fair  lady  on  whom  she  lavished  her  maiden  affec- 
tions has  played  false  with  her.  Is  this  why  we  no  longer  see  the  smile  which 
once  assumed  such  dimensions?  Can  this  have  turned  her  attentions  to 
the  more  serious — the  deeper  things  of  life.? 

At  any  rate  she  is  much  interested  at  present  in  Bible  study,  and  not 
long  since  was  so  busily  engaged  in  her  researches  among  the  biblical  com- 
mentaries that  she  failed  to  hear  the  key  to  the  library  door  turn  in  the  lock, 
and  but  for  her  lusty  lungs  would  have  been  a  prisoner  for  the  night. 

She  has  decided  executive  ability,  to  such  an  extent  that  she  often 
murders  the  King's  English.  She  lacks  the  proverbial  temper  of  the  red- 
headed girl.  She  has  no  secrets,  but  seems  to  feel  that  whatever  is  hidden 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  Father  of  Darkness. 
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Virginia  Ivey  Hart. 

"/  would  the  gods  had  made  thee  poetical. " 

The  Faculty  has  been  searching  for  the  lost  dignity  of  the  Senior  Class. 
A  discovery  brings  to  light  the  fact  that  a  trust  has  been  formed  on  this 
commodity,  and  that  Miss  Virgie  Hart  controls  the  supply.  Her  bearing 
as  she  walks  the  halls  of  learning  is  a  rebuke  to  certain  irrepressibles  of  her 
class. 

She  is  practical  and  prudent.     She  must  have  a  "why  for  every  where- 
fore," and  will  never  cease  asking:    "Why  must  Daphne  fleeing  Apollo  be 
turned  to  a  laurel  bush?"     For  her  the  sun  rose,  why  say: 
"Morn  in  the  white  wake  of  the  morning  star 
Came  furrowing  all  the  orient  into  gold." 

If  he  gives  her  a  good  cook-book  the  lucky  fellow  will  have  no  chafing- 
dish  dainties,  but  a  wholesome,  substantial  meal  three  times  a  day.  Her 
household  affairs  will  move  like  clock-work.  She  will  not,  while  musing 
o'er  the  glories  of  the  immortal  Caesar,  put  pearline  in  the  biscuit,  nor  will 
she  while  recalling  some  sweet  sentiment  of  Browning's  appear  in  the  dining- 
room  in  her  stocking-feet,  having  hastily  removed  her  shoes  with  her  sandals 
(and  thereby  hangs  a  tale). 


Jennie  Ely  Rue. 

"Eyes  like  thine  were  never  meant 
To  hide  their  orbs  in  dark  restraint; 
Spite  of  all  thou  fain  wouldst  say, 
Still  in  truant  beams  they  play." 

Though  her  heels  are  heavy  her  heart  is  light.  Though  an  obscure 
problem  sometimes  clouds  her  face  with  a  serious  frown  a  little  study  com- 
bined with  her  native  sunshine  soon  chases  the  shadows  away.  Her  merry 
laugh  often  resounds  through  the  halls  so  heartily  that  a  head  appears  suddenly 
at  the  door  of  96,  and  a  dignified  voice  reprovingly  says,  "Why  so  much 
noise  at  seven  a.  m.?     Morning  is  the  time  for  work  (and  sleep),  not  play." 

She  scorns  all  suggestions  of  sentiment;  yet,  when  with  a  significant 
toss  of  her  pretty  head  she  stalks  past  some  adored  one,  the  tender  gleam 
of  her  soft  blue  eye  seems  to  say, 

"If  a  body  kiss  a  body, 
Need  a  body  cry?" 

She  is  as  yet  a  diamond  in  the  rough,  but  when  Love  and  Sorrow  have 
removed  the  jagged  edges,  the  polished  gem  will  gleam  forth  in  all  its  beauty. 
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SWAS  seated  in  my  room  quietly  reading  when  the  postman's  whistle  attracted 
my  attention.  I  was  so  glad  to  find  that  I  had  a  letter  from  one  of  my 
class-mates.  The  Class  of  '06  was  always  dear  to  me  and  news  concerning 
it  is  hailed  with  delight.  On  opening  the  letter  I  found  that  it  was  from  Beatrice 
Anderson.  She  said  that  she  was  still  studying  Algebra,  but  not  under  Miss 
Taylor;    some  day  she  is  to  make  a  specialty  of  mathematics. 

In  different  ways  I  have  heard  from  all  of  the  girls  in  my  Class  and  will 
tell  you  what  each  one  is  doing. 

"Bess"  Baynes  has  reached  the  height  of  her  ambition;    she  is  married 
and  living  at  Warren  Plains. 

Miriam  Best  is  in  Germany  studying  both  instrumental  and  vocal  music, 
her  favorite  song  is  "  Bob-o-lirik. " 

Juanita  Boyce  is   taking   a   post-course   at   Trinity;    Mr.    B — is  still  very 
attentive. 

Dora  Carraway,  at  Spinster  Farm,  is  still  trying  to  decide  whether  she 
shall  raise  poultry  or  look  after  disabled  cats. 

Lottie  Eure  decided  that  her  dignity  weighed  too  heavily  upon  her,  therefore 
she  has  taken  a  companion  to  help  her  carry  it. 

Hattie  Green  has  finished  her  preparation  and,  as  a  missionary,  sailed 
last  month  for  Japan. 

Virginia  Hart  is  seriously  affected  with  heart  disease  and  declares  she 
needs  a  Doctor. 

Mollie  Bell  Hollowell  is  still  trying  to  increase  her  rate  of  talking.     Soon 
she  will  have  the  World's  championship. 

Kate  Park,  little  Katie,  is  getting  a  little  Longer  every  day. 

Jennie   Rue   is   teaching   Latin   at   Littleton   College.     I    always   thought 
that  she'd  follow  in  Miss  Thome's  foot-steps. 

M.  A.  McC. 
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To  the  Flag  of  '06 


Furl  that  Banner!  furl  it  sadly! 
Once  two  dozen  hailed  it  gladly; 
And  two  dozen  proudly,  gladly, 

Said  it  should  for  four  years  wave; 
Said  that  wisdom's  sword  should  never 
Hearts  like  ours  entwined  dissever, 
Said  that  flag  four  years  should  wave 

O'er  our  Class  so  strong  and  brave! 

Furl  that  Banner,  for  'tis  weary; 
Round  its  staff  'tis  drooping  dreary: 

Furl  it,  fold  it,  it  is  best; 
For  there's  not  a  girl  to  wave  it, 
Not  one  of  our  Class  to  wave  it ; 

Furl  it,  hide  it — let  it  rest. 

Tho'  we  leave  it,  still  adore  it! 

Love  the  girls'  dear  hands  that  bore  it! 

But  our  Class — this  Class — must  scatter 

Over  which  it  floated  high. 
Oh!  'tis  hard  for  us  to  fold  it; 
Hard  that  soon  there's  none  to  hold  it; 
Hard  that  those  who  once  unrolled  it 

Now  must  furl  it  with  a  sigh. 

Furl  it!  for  the  hands  that  grasped  it, 
And  the  hearts  that  fondly  clasped  it, 

All  are  going — leave  it  so. 
And  that  Banner — it  is  sleeping! 
While  around  it  is  the  weeping 

Of  our  class-mates  as  we  go. 

Furl  that  Banner,  softly,  slowly! 
Treat  it  gently — it  is  holy — 

Let  it  be  just  as  we  leave  it — 
Touch  it  not;  unfurl  it  never! 
Let  it  hang  there,  furled  forever, 

For  our  class-mates  now  must  leave  it. 

Only  twelve  remain  to  say, 
Farewell  to  our  rose  and  gray! 
Twelve  to  put  our  flag  away 

That  four  years  has  done  its  duty. 
Four  years  it  has  floated  high 
O'er  twelve  who  now  with  tearful  eye 
Watch  it  furled;  and  then  they  sigh, 
"But  it  has  done  its  duty." 

H.  G— '06. 
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Motto :  Eamus  Porro.  Flower :  White  Carnation. 

Colors :  Rose  and  Green. 

Evelyn  Matthews   President 

Ina  Massey Vice-President 

Lessie  Fisher Secretary 

Leila  Edwards Treasurer 

Lida  Sawyer Poet-Historian 


Forbes,  Sophia  Hale,  Virginia 

Hearne,  Clara  Meares,  Amelia 

Perry,  Lura  Wise,  Nettie  Shotwell,  Annie 

Irregular  Pupils  Ranking  with  Junior  Class 

Adams.Annie  Laurie  Daniel,  Estelle 

Goode,  Louise  Linton,  Lucy 

Midyette,  May  McNeil,  Mary  Lilly 

Sledge,  Mary  Yarborough,  Estelle 
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Motto:  Onward 


Flower :  Crimson  Rose 


Colors :  Crimson  and  Gold. 


R.  Winnie  Evans President 

Susie  Hill Vice-President 

Bernice  Hornaday Secretary 

May  Spence Treasurer 


Bessie  Andrews 
Clara  Bottoms 
Annie  Crews 

Annie  Farley 
Ida  Fuller 
Cassie  Griggs 
Mary  Mayo 
Orlena   Parker 
Lucie  Ross 
Gertrude  Stanfield 
Pearle  Whitley 


Cattie  Batten 
Jessie  Cogdell 
Helen  Earnhardt 
Morado  Farabow 
Luola  Gay 

Cleva  Griggs 
Margaret  Nelson 
Josie  Perry 
Edith  Simmons 
Vela  Walker 
Nolie  York 


Irregular  Pupils  Ranking  With  Sophomore  Class 


Irene  Blake 
Willie  Cathcart 
Anabel  Farabow 
Sallie  Johnston 

Maggie  Matthews 


Sallie  Burney 
Johnnie  Elliott 

Ona  Hobbs 
Alma  Lytch 
Clee  Reel 
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T7N  the  year  1904  a  great  event  occurred  in  the  lives  of  aband  of  L.  F.  C.  girls. 
]  I  They  went  through  the  wonderful  and  delightful  experience  of  organizing 
*■*     a  College  Class. 

We  elected  a  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  selected 
as  our  motto  the  simple  word  "Onward" — which  seems  rather  small,  but  which 
means  so  much.  We  chose  for  our  Class  flower,  the  American  Beauty  rose. 
This  tells  so  plainly  the  story  of  our  pride  in  our  Class.  The  colors  that  every 
girl  of  '08  loves  and  feels  proud  to  wear,  the  dear  old  crimson  and  gold,  were 
left  us  by  the  Seniors  of  the  Class  of  '04,  in  loving  remembrance  of  their  work 
and  associations  with  us  here. 

We  became  known  to  all  inmates  of  the  College  as  "Freshmen."  The 
higher  classes  made  sport  of  us,  but  we  did  not  care.  Yes!  we  were  "fresh," 
fresh  to  begin  the  work  of  the  greatest  class  of  L.  F.  C. — we  the  Class  of  '08. 

We  keep  ever  before  us  our  motto,  "Onward,"  and  above  us  ever  floats 
our  "crimson  and  old  gold." 

We  were  not  as  wise  and  sedate  as  the  members  of  the  other  classes,  but 
we  were  willing  and  ready  to  obtain  knowledge ;  and  through  patient  persever- 
ance and  pushing  onward,  we  reached  the  close  of  the  year  1905. 

On  September  the  thirteenth  of  the  same  year  the  halls  of  our  College  home 
once  more  rang  with  the  voices  of  merry  girls;  and  though  many  of  the  faces 
were  missing  from  the  Class  of  '08,  there  were  new  and  willing  girls  to  take 
their  places. 

We  again  organized  our  Class,  electing  our  same  beloved  President,  who 
had  served  us  so  faithfully  during  our  year  as  "  Freshmen. "  Our  Class  roll 
now  contained  the  names  of  thirty-five  of  L.  F.  C.'s  most  brilliant  girls. 

We  were  no  longer  called  "verdant"  Freshmen,  but  "gay  young  Sopho- 
mores;" and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  happier  band  than  ours.  However, 
we  can  be  grave  or  gay  as  the  occasion  demands. 

We  are  now  in  the  way  that  our  honored  and  loved  sister  Class  of  '06  has 
trodden  before  us;  and  our  hopes  and  ambitions  lie  in  the  same  direction  as 
theirs.  When  we  reach  the  goal,  gain  our  diploma  and  set  out  on  the  rugged 
road  of  life,  may  the  Class  we  leave  behind  us,  honor  the  name  and  memory  of 
'08  as  we  now  honor  our  dear  sister  Class  of  '06. 

M.  B. 
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OULD  you  expect  us  not  to  have  our  retreats  as  the  other  classes  do? 
,  ,  ,  ,  Of  course  we  have  them,  and  since  we  do,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about 
"    *         a  few  of  them.     I  can  not  hope  to  mention  all. 

In  No.  66,  eight  of  us  gather  every  day,  except  on  laboratory  days,  as  soon 
as  we  get  back  from  walk  to  solve  the  mystic  problems  in  algebra.  And  how 
gaily  we  talk  of  what  we  are  going  to  do !  Sometimes  we  talk  so  that  we  do  not 
know  whether  we  are  solving  simultaneous  equations,  or  factoring  some  very 
complex  example.  Annie  sometimes  has  to  call  out:  "Bessie,  what  are  you 
doing?     I  can  not  get  it  like  yours." 

Another  great  retreat  is  No.  151,  where  a  few  members  of  our  French  class 
assemble  to  read.  We  read  "La  Fleur  Du  Souvenir"  and  wish  we  had  some 
lasting  souvenir  of  the  happy  half-hour  from  seven  to  seven-thirty. 

If  you  wish  to  see  a  gay  group  of  girls  I  can  tell  you  another  place — go  to 
No.  113  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays,  "right  after  dinner."  We 
go  there  to  learn  all  about  chemistry,  about  comparing  the  Halegons,  etc.,  but 
I  think  we  take  so  much  time  discussing  the  latest  events  in  school,  learning 
if  Gertrude  is  quite  as  easily  teased  about  Miss  Thorne  as  the  day  before,  that 
our  half-hour  is  over  before  we  realize  it. 

Our  Caesar  girls  like  No.  79,  in  which  they  try  to  read  Caesar.  Saddened 
are  many  girls  when  they  begin  Caesar,  but  the  gay  young  Sophs,  of  '06  dread 
not  even  the  fourteenth  chapter,  of  which  every  one  has  heard  so  much. 

It  seemed  that  Annie  and  Nolie  liked  the  northeast  corner  of  the  campus 
when  they  were  learning  their  debates,  in  which  the  Sophomores  won  renown 
for  having  beat  the  Juniors. 

And  one  of  our  meek,  blue-eyed  Sophs  would  like  to  visit  our  English 
teacher  a  little  more  often  if  she  did  not  feel  a  delicacy.  Another  one  frequents 
the  elocution  teacher's  room.  This  was  found  out  in  a  peculiar  way.  Perhaps 
we  had  better  not  tell  how!  Still  another  one — think  of  it!  Three  Sopho- 
mores!— likes  all  music  teachers — we  do  not  know  which  is  her  preference. 

But  in  No.  120  we  are  fond  of  having  our  Class  meetings.  Here  we  go  to 
discuss  various  things  that  concern  the  Class.  When  the  history  of  the  famous 
Class  of  '08  shall  go  down  on  the  pages  of  the  Littleton  College  Record,  the  last 
named  room  will  be  often  mentioned.  For  here  will  have  been  spoken  the 
words  that  made  us  famous;  here  will  our  rights  have  been  asserted;  and 
our  wrongs  undone.  And,  of  all  the  retreats,  this  will  be  the  one  longest  remem- 
bered and  loved.  R.  W.  E.,  '08. 
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Motto:    Ready.  Flower:    Pansy. 

Colors:    Gold  and  Purple. 

Alberta  Aiken President 

Margaret  Jarvis Vice-President 

Kate  Fussell Secretary 

Edith  Sidbury Treasurer 


Bessie  Arrington 
Grace  Green 
Elizabeth  Harris 
Ima  Hinton 
Mary  Lowder 
Alice  Myrick 
Bettie  Osborne 
Emma  Rainey 
Mollie  Stephenson 
Mary  Swindell 
Alma  Williams 


Eugenia  Cogdell 
Maybelle  Griggs 
Minnie  Hart 
Brownie  Hurley 
Mary  Merritt 
Ruth  Nicholson 
Mattie  Pulliam 
Sue  Sanford 
Mamie  Storey 
Emma  Taylor 
Gussie  Winstead 


Lena  Denton 
Bessie  Harris 
Blanche   Henderson 
Sallie  Jordan 
Rosina  Moreno 
Maude  O'neal 

Julia  Railey 
Maggie  Shield 
Rachel  Sutton 
Viola  Thornton 
Lizzie  Wright 


Irregular  Pupils  Ranking  with  Freshman  Class 


Maye  Blake 
Leora  Bunch 
Annie  Ferebee 
Maude  Foy 
May  Reade 
Zena  Vick 


Myrtle  Boahn 
Alma  Davenport 
Florrie  Ferguson 
Annie  Harvey 
Blanche  Reebals 
Mabel  West 
Ola  Womble 


Lizzie  Bumpass 
Carson  Farrar 
Susie  Finch 
Helen  Newsom 
Inez  Sutton 
Lila  Whitehead 
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SONG  OF  NAUGHT  NINE 


Ho:   for  our  class,  the  Class  of  Naughty  Nine: 
We'll  shout  her  praises  ever  and  ne'er  for  her  repine 
We'll  wave  those  dear  old  colors,  the  purple  and  the  gold; 
And  never  let  our  cherished  love  for  her,  remain  untold. 

Chorus. 

The  Class  of  Naughty  Nine:    That's  the  class  for  me: 
In  the  happy  borders  of  old  L.  F.  C.  all  of  our  dear  class-mates 
Will  go  forward  and  be  bold,  in  waving  o'er  this  land  of  ours 
Our  purple  and  our  gold. 

Come  forward  with  our  pansies;    proclaim  to  all  the  world 
That  "Ready"  is  our  motto;    and  our  banners  we've  unfurled. 
The  purple  and  the  gold,  ice  will  ever  leave  them  high; 
And  never  let  the  memory  of  Naughty  Nine  die. 

Chorus. 

The  Class  of  Naughty  Nine:    That's  the  class  for  me: 
In  the  happy  borders  of  old  L.  F.  C.  all  of  our  dear  class-mates 
Will  go  forward  and  be  bold,  in  waving  o'er  this  land  of  ours 
Our  purple  and  our  gold. 


Tuxe: — Ho!   For   Carolina! 


R.   S. 
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Stilts  atth  iSe  ttw — 5ty*tr  ©rip  to  tlje  (Etrrua 


EE!  Don't  I  wish  I  could  go  to  that  thing,"  said  Billie  Allen  as  he 
stood  looking  at  the  big  colored  pictures  pasted  on  the  back  fence  of 
his  father's  garden.  "Yes,  an'  me,  too,"  began  his  little  sister,  Bettie, 
"wonder  if  Ma  wouldn't  let  us  go?  I  bet  she  would."  "No,  sir,  ree!"  said 
Billie,  "  'cause  you  know  that  time  they  had  that  show  down  to  the  Cross 
Roads,  I  asked  her  to  let  me  go,  and  she  said  Sunday-School  children  didn't 
go  to  circuses  and  shows  and  things  of  that  sort.  I'd  like  to  know  what  Sunday- 
School  has  got  to  do  with  it." 

Just  then  there  came  a  call  from  the  door  of  the  large  farm-house  and 
their  mother  came  out  into  the  yard  to  look  for  them.  "Run,  Bet,  run!  and 
don't  let  her  see  you  lookin'  at  them  pictures.  She  might  think  we  wanted 
to  go  an'  " — 

"Billie!"  the  mother  called  again.  By  this  time  Billie  had  slipped  around 
towards  the  front  yard,  and  answered  his  mother  as  if  he  had  not  heard  the 
first  call,  "Yes'm,  ma,  what  is  it?"  "I  want  you  to  run  down  to  your  Aunt 
Mollie's  and  get  me  a  bit  of  ginger  to  go  in  those  cakes  I  promised  to  bake  for 
you."  "All  right,  ma,  I'll  be  back  in  a  jiffy,"  said  Billie,  as  he  ran  off  down 
the  road.  He  almost  forgot  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  circus  at  the  Big  Mill 
on  the  next  Saturday,  for  if  there  was  anything  Billie  loved,  it  was  "ginger- 
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cakes,"  and  he  would  do  almost  anything  at  any  time  if  there  were  any  ginger- 
cakes  in  view. 

He  soon  returned,  and  busied  himself  making  the  fire  and  helping  his  mother 
get  ready  for  the  cake-baking.  But  he  hadn't  forgotten  all  about  the  circus, 
and  that  night,  he  couldn't  sleep  for  thinking  about  it. 

This  was  on  Tuesday  night,  and  for  the  next  three  days,  Billie  thought 
about  the  circus  and  how  he  was  going  to  get  there,  but  with  no  success.  He 
didn't  know  what  to  do.  Bettie  listened  eagerly  to  all  his  talking  and  tried 
to  offer  suggestions,  for  she  wanted  to  go,  too.  They  couldn't  run  away  because 
as  Billie  said,  "Ma  never  would  git  thro'  whipping  us."  And,  as  for  asking 
their  mother's  permission,  why,  going  would  be  at  an  end  right  there. 

They  were  about  to  give  it  up,  when,  at  the  supper-table  Friday  night, 
Mr.  Allen  announced  his  intention  of  going  to  the  Big  Mill  on  the  next  day  and 
said  he  would  take  the  children  with  him  if  they  wanted  to  go.  "Now's  our 
chance,"  said  Billie  to  himself,  "Pa's  forgot  all  about  the  circus,  and  we'll 
play  like  we  don't  know  its  goin'  to  be,  and  we'll  git  there  all  right. "  He  winked 
at  Bettie  and  as  soon  as  supper  was  over  they  ran  out  to  talk  and  plan.  Billie 
said  he  had  a  dollar  and  Bettie  had  sixty-seven  cents  Uncle  John  had  given 
her,  so  they  would  have  a  good  time.  "But  whatever  you  do,  Bet,"  said 
Billie,  "don't  let  on  to  Pa  that  you  know  anything  about  it." 

They  were  up  early  next  morning,  and  by  eight  o'clock,  were  dressed  and 
ready  to  go.  Billie  had  their  money  in  his  pocket  and  it  was  all  Bettie  could  do 
to  keep  from  saying  now  and  then,  "Billie,  don't  you  lose  that  money."  But 
she  managed  to  keep  quiet,  about  it,  and  they  laughed  and  talked  about  things 
they  passed  along  the  road. 

When  they  were  about  a  mile  from  the  Big  Mill,  which  was  a  country 
village  with  a  large  saw-mill,  a  post-office,  two  or  three  stores  and  a  few  dwell- 
ings; Mr.  Allen  said,  "Well,  children,  what  shall  I  do  with  you  while  I  go  up 
to  Squire  Elwood's  to  attend  to  a  little  business?"  Right  then  Billie  began  to 
tremble.  He  had  not  thought  before  of  how  he  was  going  to  get  to  the  circus. 
His  only  thought  had  been  that  of  reaching  the  village.  But  he  didn't  say  any- 
thing, and  just  then,  they  passed  a  wagon  full  of  people  going  towards  the 
Mill,  and  Mr.  Allen  said,  "Why,  sure  enough,  its  the  day  for  the  circus,  and  I 
hadn't  thought  about  it.  I  guess  you  children  would  like  to  see  the  balloon  go 
up,  wouldn't  you?"  "Yes,  sir,"  said  Billie,  "and  I'd  like  to  go  up  in  it,  too. 
Wonder  if  I  couldn't?"  "Me,  too,"  chimed  in  Bettie,  who  couldn't  bear  to 
think  of  Billie's  doing  anything  she  couldn't  do.  "Well,  I  don't  suppose  you 
could  go  up  in  it,"  said  Mr.  Allen,  "but  I'll  leave  you  at  Hill's  store,  and  as  soon 
as  I  get  thro'  at  the  Squire's,  I'll  come  back,  and  we'll  stay  and  watch  the 
ascension." 


So  they  drove  up,  and  the  children  jumped  out  and  ran  into  the  store, 
while  Mr.  Allen  went  on  to  the  Squire's.  Then  Bettie  began,  "Say,  Billie, 
what  you  goin'  to  do?"  "Goin'  to  the  circus,"  said  Billie,  "and  if  you  don't 
want  to  go,  why,  you  can  stay  here."  But  it  seemed  that  Bettie  was  as  much 
in  for  going  as  Billie,  so  off  they  trotted  down  the  road  towards  the  big  tent. 

There  was  a  large  crowd  on  the  grounds  already,  and  the  nearer  they  got 
to  the  tent,  the  greater  was  the  excitement.  They  saw  the  old  clown  in  the 
tent  door  and  almost  laughed  their  heads  off.  They  had  never  seen  such  a 
funny  man  with  bells  all  on  his  head,  his  fingers  and  his  toes.  They  forgot 
all  about  their  father  and  everything  else  save  the  funny  man  and  what  he 
was  saying.  They  didn't  understand  him,  but  it  was  very  amusing  to  them. 
"Listen,"  said  Billie,  "he  says  its  only  fifty  cents  to  go  in,  so  we've  got  plenty 
of  money.     Come  on." 

And  into  the  circus  they  went.  They  were  seated  about  middle  way  on 
one  side  of  the  tent,  and  just  then  they  heard  some  music  and  out  walked  a 
big  elephant  with  a  monkey  on  his  back.  "Oo-ooh!"  cried  Bettie,  "what 
do  you  reckon  that  is?  Look  at  his  great  long  tail  and  he's  walking  back- 
wards." "O,  pshaw!"  put  in  Billie.  "That's  a  elephunt  and  that  ain't  his 
tail  at  all,  but  his  er-  er  his  er- 1  forgot  what  you  call  it,  but  you  look-athere. " 
And  much  to  their  amazement,  the  elephant  reached  his  trunk  over  into  the 
crowd  and  took  off  Billie's  hat.  They  screamed,  and  Bettie  almost  cried, 
but  Billie's  hat  soon  went  back  on  his  head. 

Next  came  the  clown  walking  the  rope,  standing  on  his  head,  jumping 
and  doing  other  things  which  seemed  wonderful  to  Billie  and  Bettie.  Then 
they  saw  a  horse  come  out  with  a  little  boy  no  larger  than  Billie  standing  on 
his  back.  "Gee!"  said  Billie,  "see  if  I  don't  do  that  very  thing  to-morrow 
on  old  Joe's  back." 

They  had  become  very  interested,  but  all  of  a  sudden,  Bettie  thought  of 
her  father  and  what  he  had  said,  and  she  jumped  up  to  go.  "Hold  on,"  said 
Billie,  but  Bettie  would  not  wait,  so  they  ran  out  of  the  tent  to  find  their  father 
standing  at  the  door  asking  for  them.  At  first,  he  thought  he  must  punish 
them  in  some  way,  but  then  he  realized  what  a  temptation  it  was  to  them 
and,  too,  he  had  not  told  them  not  to  go,  so  he  said  very  little  to  them.  They 
stayed  and  saw  the  balloon  go  up  and  it  was  a  wonderful  sight  to  them.  Billie 
wondered  if  the  man  ever  would  get  down  again,  and  after  all,  was  rather  glad 
he  didn't  have  to  go  up  in  it. 

Then  they  went  to  the  store  and  with  the  remaining  sixty-seven  cents  of 
their  money  bought  some  ginger  snaps  and  candy  for  their  mother. 

It  had  been  an  interesting  day  for  them,  and  that  night  they  told  their 
mother  all  about  what  they  had  seen.     She  didn't  like  it  much  because  they 
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had  gone,  but  they  had  had  such  a  good  time,  she  listened  to  their  wonderful 
stories  with  interest.  And,  when  bed-time  came,  she  tucked  the  cover  around 
them  and  gave  each  a  good-night  kiss. 

M.  B.,  '06. 
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Gtoaat  to  %  Itabt 


fY  toast  is  not  to  the  Senior  Class,  tho'  I  have  a  deep  regard  for  each 
and  every  member.  Neither  do  I  come  to  tell  the  worth  of  this — our 
College.     Its  worth  is  written  in  the  work  already  done. 

I  remind  you,  instead  of  the  smallest,  the  sweetest  flower  that  blooms — 
our  own  College  Violet — emblem  of  the  sincerity  and  simplicity  which  charac- 
terize our  Littleton  girls. 

Out  on  the  campus  yonder,  the  trees  are  bare ;  the  Violets  are  dying.  But 
the  influence  of  the  Violets  never  dies.  Whether  seen  or  unseen,  whether  living 
or  dead,  they  seem  to  be  with  us  still.  And  to-day  we  give  thanks  to  the  God 
of  the  Violets  for  the  purple  flower,  the  quiet  perfume  which  makes  us  less  of 
a  brute  and  more  like  Him. 

When  Violets  bloom,  our  lives  begin  again.  We  shut  our  eyes  and  see 
the  pink  and  white  bonnets  of  sunny-faced,  sunny-souled  girlhood  bending 
to  hunt  out  the  purple  from  the  green.     The  campus — our  world — is  alive! 

But  the  snows  come,  and  hide  the  Violets  from  our  sight.  And  yet — so 
sure  are  we  that  they  are  not  dead — that  we  feel  as  if  they  might  at  any  moment 
push  from  under  their  covering  of  white  and  peep  at  us.  They  must  know 
that  the  dark,  bright  eyes,  the  big,  blue  eyes  watch  for  them  from  the  windows. 
And  all  the  time  we  know  that  the  flowers  count  the  noses,  the  merry  voices  of 
the  many  girls  who  are  waiting  "till  Violets  come  again." 

This  is  the  flower  that  all  the  girls  can  gather,  the  flower  that  all  the  girls 
can  wear  regardless  of  hair  and  eyes!  Flower  to  lay  on  the  tired  teacher's 
plate!  Flower  that  we  all  love!  There  is  sadness  with  the  thought  that  they 
may  not  always  bloom  for  some  of  us;  but  their  charm — the  charm  of  the 
pure  little  flowers — shall  ever  remain. 

May  our  college  campus  never  be  without  its  Violets!  And,  when  "The 
Old  Littleton"  shall  have  passed  away,  may  there  be  found  others  to  plant 
and  love  them  still.  And  long  remain — ever  remain — the  Violet! — the  first 
of  the  flowers  to  bloom !  the  last  to  fade ! — and  always  the  sweetest. 

Lilian  E.  Bridges. 
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THE  history  of  the  Hyperion  Literary  Society  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
with  the  first  efforts  of  Mr.  Rhodes  to  found  a  school  in  Littleton. 
Understand  me — this  Society  as  the  Hyperion  Society  did  not  begin 
then;  but  from  the  first  we  believe  that  our  President  had  in  mind  the  uplifting 
of  girls  in  a  social  and  literary  way;  and  that  he  realized  that  a  Literary  Society 
is  a  great  help  along  this  line.  Thus  1  affirm,  began  the  Hyperion  Society  with 
the  first  day  of  school  in  Littleton.  Perhaps  for  the  first  few  years  the  work 
was  carried  on  without  ostentation  and  a  name.  But  we  do  know  that  in  1887 
our  President  left  the  school  at  Littleton — then  known  as  Central  Institute — 
under  the  management  of  another;  and  founded  a  school  at  Henderson  to  which 
was  given  the  name  of  Henderson  College.  What  had  been  the  Eunomian 
Society  of  Central  Institute  was  then  transferred  to  Henderson  College.  Here 
the  work  was  well  carried  on  under  the  management  of  the  faculty,  and  through 
their  influence  the  name  was  changed  to  Hyperion. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  Henderson  College  closed ;  and  in  September, 
1889,  the  work  was  again  begun  at  Littleton,  no  longer  as  Central  Institute, 
but  as  Littleton  College.      And  here  the  Hyperion  Society  kept  up  its  work. 

While  Mr.  Rhodes  was  engaged  in  the  school  work  at  Henderson,  a  society 
was  carried  on  at  Central  Institute  more  in  a  social  than  literary  way.  Some 
members  would  read  while  others  would  do  fancv-work.  This  social  feature 
was  carried  out  even  for  sometime  after  the  return  of  our  President;  at  last 
all  interest  was  lost  and  the  Society  was  no  more. 

However,  the  Hyperion  members  held  their  regular  literary  meetings  and 
the  progress  was  great,  altho'  they  did  not  then  have  the  spacious,  nicely  furn- 
ished hall  that  we  have  enjoyed  ;  neither  did  they  have  the  advantage  of  the 
library  which  we  possess.  Yet  to  these  we  are  indebted  for  our  progress.  Step 
by  step  we  follow  in  their  path;  and,  but  for  the  earnest  efforts  of  the  faithful 
early  workers,  we  to-day  could  not  boast  of  our  society.  The  foundation  was 
strong,  and  we,  as  builders,  intend  to  prove  that  we  purpose  to  advance  the 
work  as  it  was  begun,  that  they  may  feel  glad  to  say:  "Of  that  society  I 
was  once  a  member." 

For  many  years  the  work  progressed  rapidly.  In  the  meantime  the  man- 
agement had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  students.     The  love  for  the  spread 


of  literary  work  was  so  firmly  planted  in  the  hearts  of  our  girls,  that  during  the 
scholastic  year  of  1902-03  some  of  them  felt  strong  enough  to  separate  from 
us,  partly  because  of  lack  of  sufficient  society  spirit.  This  movement  resulted 
in  the  present  Eunomian  Society. 

The  two  societies  have  used  the  same  hall — alternating  the  times  for  meet- 
ing. This  hall  is  a  large  room,  neatly  furnished,  and  on  the  second  floor,  con- 
venient to  all.  On  the  tables  are  always  found  the  latest  magazines  and  journals. 
These  give  much  pleasure  and  instruction  to  the  members.  By  the  first  of 
April  we  expect  to  brighten  the  hearts  of  our  members  by  announcing  that  all 
meetings  hereafter  will  be  held  in  the  new  Society  Hall  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  lately  constructed  science  building.  This  room  will  be  well  lighted  and 
furnished  and  then  each  society  will  have  its  own  hall.  The  library  will  be  in 
an  adjoining  room,  and  everything  will  invite  us  to  the  works  of  great  authors, 
as  well  as  to  events  in  current  literature. 

Inter-society  debates  have  caused  each  member  to  feel  more  loyal  and  to 
appreciate  the  art  of  debate ;  and  we  have  learned  that  special  attention  should 
be  given  to  this  feature  of  society  work. 

As  the  school  grows  larger,  so  we  mark  the  prosperity  of  Hyperion  Society, 
whose  membership  for  the  present  year  is  seventy-one,  the  largest  enrollment 
in  its   history. 

The  portraits  of  Longfellow  and  Whittier  are  accomplishing  their  purpose, 
in  adorning  the  walls,  and  in  inspiring  us  to  greater  efforts. 

In  our  motto,  Finem  Respice,  we  find  the  thought  that  the  best  is  yet 
to  come,  and  we  may  feel  assured  of  the  future  success  of  the  Hyperion, 
which  word  means  the  rising  sun.  And  as  the  sun  rises  higher  as  the  day  ad- 
vances, so  shall  the  work  of  our  society  become  magnified  as  we  grow  older 
till  it  shall  be  equal  to  the  best. 

V.  H.,  '06. 
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Motto 

Eat  all  you  want  and  all  you  don't  want — Don't 

Sutra 

i.     All  members  must  eat  with  their  teeth,  and  keep  their  mouths  closed. 

2.  Don't  remember  your  neighbor,  eat  in  haste. 

3.  Do  not  call  on  the  waiter  more  than  seventeen  dozen  times  at  each 

meal. 

4.  Help  yourselves  before  helping  others. 

5.  Eat  as  much  as  you  can  and  have  a  convenient  pocket  near,  to  hold 

what  you  can  not  eat. 

6.  Reprove  your  neighbor  if  she  eats  too  hastily;  never  mind  about  your- 

self. 

Club  Flowers 

Onion  tops  and  sage  blooms 

Fees 

Each  girl  must  promise  to  eat  all  that  is  placed  before  her,  regardless  of  taste. 

sight  or  odor 

Colors 
Pea  green  and  pumpkin  yellow 

Yell 

Te,  Re,  Te  Rour 

Come  and  devour, 

The  feast  we  have  laid  for  you. 

Come,  eat  and  ram 

And  stuff  and  cram 

Never  fear,  you  need  not  chew. 

Metabna  (§n  Soil 

Anderson,  Dish  Washer  Boyce,  Pot  Scraper 

Baynes,  Bone  Picker  Best,  Grub  Grabber 

Carraway,  Chief  Cook  Eure,  Miser 

Green,  Scrubber  Hart,  Smasher 

Hollowell,  Swiper  McCullen,  Champion  eater 

Park,  Truant  from  all  work  Rue,  Dish  breaker 

Mascot  of  Club :    A  Cow. 
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Motto 
Never  be  left  in  the  dark. 

Yell 

Red-head!  Ginger  bread! 

Five  cents!  a  cabbage  head! 

Colors 

Light  red!  and  dark  yellow! 

Favorite  Song 
Scotland's  Burning 

Place  of  Meeting 
Under  the  water  tank,  or  not  less  than  one  foot  from  a  fire-extinguisher 

Purpose 

To  Illuminate  the  College 


iHrmbrra 

Jennie  Lloyd  Nita Boyce 

Gladys  Carter  Lizzie  Shotwell 

Grace  Green  Miriam  Best 

Hattie  Green 
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FACULTY  TEAM 


CHOCTAWS 


LOCK  JAWS 


GfenntB  &?tH 


Set  No.  i 

Mary  McCullen 
Boyd  Thorne 
Virginia  Hale 
Ruth  Nicholson 
Lida  Sawyer 
Leila  Edwards 
Bessie  Baynes 
Jennie  Rue 


Set  No.  2 

Mollie  Bell  Hollowell 
Vbla  Walker 
Nancy  Coleman 
Nina  Hayes 
Maggie  Matthews 
Evelyn  Matthews 
Jaunita  Boyce 
Miss  Pulliam 

Set  No.  3 

Miss  Hawks 
Miss  Green 
Miss  Taylor 

Viola  Thornton 
Estelle  Daniel 
Nolie  York 

Sallie  Johnston 
Katie  Thomas 


Set  No.  4 

Amelia  Meares 
Cattie  Batten 
Della  Norman 
Mary  Mayo 

Helen  Earnheardt 
Mary  Harrison 
Bernice  Hornaday 
Lucie  Ross 


Set  No.  5 

Rachel  Sutton 

Harriette  Ross 

Sue  Hill 
Pauline  Stikeleather 


Marie  Walker 
Clee  Reel 

Maye  Spence 
Mrs.  Rhodes 
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"On  the  court,  Love  counts  for  nought." 

THIRTY-FIFTEEN!  Forty-thirty!  Deuce!"  These  were  the  glad 
tones  which  had  been  ringing  across  the  great  campus  at  Middleburg 
College  for  the  last  two  weeks.  And  this  morning  the  tones  were  more 
shrill  and  vigorous  than  ever.  The  valley  far  back  of  the  College  grounds 
quickly  re-echoed  the  "Fifteen-all!" 

This  was  the  morning  before  the  tennis  tournament  between  Middleburg 
College  and  Edgerton  Institute  for  young  men.  Middleburg  College  was  sit- 
uated on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  grand  old  Lafayette  Avenue,  leading  up  to 
the  Institute.  This  avenue  is  renowned  from  the  days  of  the  Civil  War,  as  a 
favorite  resort  of  the  furloughed  soldier  and  his  fair  lady.  It  is  a  place  such  as 
Lord  Byron  describes  thus, 

,         "A  place  where  silence  rests  supreme  upon  the  hill, 
A  listening  awe  pervades  the  air ; 
The  very  flowers  are  shut  and  still, 
And  bowed  as  if  in  silent  prayer." 

The  place,  I  think,  was  chosen  because  the  furloughs  were  short. 

Only  the  fence  divided  the  tennis-court  from  the  avenue.  And  since 
school  had  opened  it  had  been  quite  a  temptation  for  the  passers-by  to  stop 
and  watch  a  game.  And  there  were  several  of  the  Institute  boys  to  whom 
the  games  were  especially  fascinating.  These  boys  were  the  best  players  of 
their  club,  and  naturally  were  enthusiastic  when  watching  others  play.  As 
they  were  passing,  it  always  filled  them — at  least  one  of  them — with  delight 
to  see  one  of  the  girls,  a  tall  slim  figure,  with  a  little  blue  cap  on  her  head,  darting 
across  the  field. 

She  was  a  champion  player.  The  boys  could  not  help  exclaiming  some- 
times, "My,  what  a  fine  strike!"  and  "Wouldn't  I  like  to  play  with  her!"  One 
of  them  especially  would  not  have  objected  to  that  privilege. 

One  fine  day  when  autumn  had  come  and  faint  touches  of  radiant  colors 
were  showing  in  the  forest,  and  the  quiet  October  breezes  announced  that  the 
world  was  again  becoming  drowsy,  there  came  "A  challenge  to  the  Tennis 
Club  of  Edgerton  to  the  Tennis  Court  on  Middleburg  Campus,  October  the 
thirty-first  at  three-fifteen."  "Then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro." 
Practicing  began  in  earnest.  The  Institute  boys'  first  wish  was,  that  the  girl 
with  the  little  blue  cap  on  might  play  in  the  tournament. 

Finally,  the  thirty-first  of  October  came.     The  gold  and  purple,  the  trium- 
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phant  colors  of  the  Middleburg  Club,  were  raised  high  and  floated  over  the 
court.  The  "Old  Rose  and  Gray"  waved  from  the  lapel  of  each  boy's  jacket. 
At  three-fifteen,  to  the  music  of  the  Edgerton  Band,  the  players  went  to 
the  court  'mid  the  cheers  of  the  impatient  crowd  of  college  boys  and  girls. 
When  all  was  quiet,  who  should  call  out  "Ready,"  but  "the  girl  who  wore  the 
blue  cap?"  And  the  "Serve!"  came  from  none  other  than  "The  Edgerton 
Boy." 

She  was  dressed  in  white,  with  her  sleeves  rolled  up  to  the  elbow  and  the 
handle  of  her  racket  was  tied  with  gold  and  purple  ribbon.  He  wore  a  white 
suit  and  from  his  belt  fluttered  the  "Old  Rose  and  Gray." 

The  game  was  very  exciting.  At  times  it  seemed  that  "luck"  was  all  for 
one  side  and  then  for  the  other.  Finally,  when  they  had  reached  the  twelfth 
set,  which  was  to  end  the  tournament,  both  sides  were  even.  Cheers  from 
both  sides  urged  the  players  on  and  inspired  them  with  courage  anew.  The 
hearts  of  the  on-lookers  beat  anxiously  as  the  umpire  began  calling  out,  "Fif- 
teen-love!" "Thirty-love!"  "Forty-love!"  "Love-game!"  Then  came 
the  college  chorus,  "Raise  on  high  the  Gold  and  Purple!  Hail  to  thee,  fair 
Middleburg." 

Then  the  students  of  the  two  institutions  were  ushered  into  the  spacious 
dining-room,  where  the  girls  gave  a  grand  reception.  All  were  congratulating 
the  champion  player.  The  evening  was  passing  off  beautifully,  soon  "the 
girl  who  wore  the  blue  cap,"  excused  herself  from  the  crowd  and  took  a 
seat  at  the  end  of  a  table  at  which  "The  Edgerton  Boy"  was  sitting.  It  did 
not  seem  quite  fair  to  her  that  she  should  get  all  the  congratulations,  so  she 
attempted  to  bestow  some  of  the  praise  on  him. 

On  the  thirty-first  of  the  next  October  they  were  celebrating  another 
"Love  Game."     The  umpire  was  the  parson. 

B.  A.,  '06. 
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LOUMISA  MIRIAM  BEST 

"The  soul  of  music  slumbers  in  the  shell, 
'Till  waked  and  kindled  by  the  masters  spell, 
And  feeling  hearts   -touch  them  but  lightly 

pour, 
A  thousand  melodies  unheard  before." 


VIRGINIA-CREEPERS 


S.  C.  SAND  SAPPERS 


QTIjp  Jull-i^arif  ft  lutaniat 


ST  WAS  a  warm  May  day — one  of  those  idealdays  for  a  stroll  in  the  woods ; 
and  especially  when  this  stroll  happens  to  be  in  the  mountains. 
A  crowd  of  botany  pupils  had  taken  advantage  of  this  pleasant  day, 
and  had  furnished  themselves  with  boxes  and  baskets  in  which  to  gather  speci- 
mens of  flowers  to  press.  Each  one  was  to  gather  thirty-five  different  speci- 
mens; and,  as  the  company  was  large,  they  decided  it  would  be  better  for  them 
to  separate,  than  for  all  to  gather  flowers  from  the  same  spot. 

Lillian's  basket  was  very  small  and  Edwin  happened  to  have  a  larger  one; 
so,  fearing  that  her  basket  would  not  hold  all  of  the  specimens  she  wanted  to 
gather,  he  offered  to  accompany  her  and  carry  those  which  the  basket  would 
not  hold.  She  consented;  and,  as  they  walked  on,  they  noticed  that  the 
flowers  on  the  mountain  side  were  in  great  varieties  and  such  number  that  they 
were  thinking  they  would  not  have  to  go  very  far  until  each  of  them  would 
have  thirty -five  specimens.  But  on  examining  them  more  closely,  they  found 
that  a  number  of  these  were  of  exactly  the  same  variety,  except  that  the  blooms 
were  of  different  shades.     This  had  made  them  appear  of  different  varieties. 

The  first  blossoms  to  be  plucked  were  those  of  Blood  Root  and  Spring 
Beauty;  and  as  Edwin  reached  over  to  gather  them,  Lillian  exclaimed,  "Oh, 
those  are  fit  for  an  angel's  crown."     And  indeed  they  were  gorgeous. 

As  they  passed  slowly  down  the  deep  ravine,  they  next  saw  enormous  gay  beds 
of  Indian  Pink  and  Dutchman's  Breeches.  The  Orchids  were  gathered  in 
their  exquisite  shades  of  pink  and  yellow.  And,  as  fashionable  florists  value 
them  so  highly,  they  were  glad  to  be  the  owners  of  such  valuable  specimens. 
They  gathered  Solomon's  Seal  by  the  handful.  The  false  Solomon's  Seal, 
which  is  far  handsomer,  was  gathered,  though  not  in  such  abundance. 

They  strolled  on  some  distance  to  where  they  found  that  the  trees  were 
in  rich  bloom,  and  soon  their  baskets  had  in  them,  fruit  from  the  Service  Tree, 
exquisite  blooms  of  the  Wild  Cherry,  the  Mountain  Magnolia  and  the  Cucumber 
Tree.  The  blossoms  of  the  Magnolia  were  very  fragrant  and  the  tree  was  rich 
in  foliage. 

As  they  wandered  on  through  the  woods  they  did  not  attempt  to  gather 
a  specimen  of  every  flower  that  came  before  them;  only  the  most  fragrant 
and  elegant  attracted  their  eye.  But  certainly  they  would  have  liked  to  have 
examined  every  one  which  tossed  its  head  at  them  as  they  passed. 

The  next  thing  that  attracted  their  eye  was  the  purple  Rhododendron 
in  its  magnificent  bloom.  All  about — everywhere — the  brilliant  Azaleas  in 
every  shade  and  tone  of  red  and  terra  cotta  were  thickly  planted;   and,  as  they 
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were  plucking  these  Azaleas  in  quantities,  Lillian  remarked,  "Edwin,  we  never 
knew  before  what  Azaleas  are — in  perfection."  They  were  the  principal 
feature  of  the  landscape   and  bloomed  in  abundance  everywhere. 

The  two  botanists  had  now  come  to  a  swift  running  stream,  but  before 
nearer  approach  they  stopped,  lost  in  the  admiration  of  the  beautiful  scenery- 
Overhanging  the  stream  and  up,  up  on  the  mountain  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
see  was  the  Queen  of  the  Forest  and  the  pink  Rhododendron  in  every  quality 
and  shade  of  pink  imaginable.  They  sat  down  near  the  stream  still  admiring 
the  gigantic  boquets  of  Rhododendrons  amid  the  shining  green  foliage. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  afternoon  and  Lillian  asked,  "Shall  we  go  further, 
Edwin?" 

"Just  as  you  say,"  replied  he. 

"As  for  me,"  she  answered,  "I  feel  somewhat  fatigued  by  the  stroll." 

"I'm  sorry,"  answered  Edwin.  "Do  you  think  you  will  not  be  able  to 
make  the  journey  back?" 

"Oh,  no,  I  think  I  shall  be  thoroughly  rested  in  a  short  while,"  she  replied. 

Edwin  was  heartily  sorry  for  having  wandered  so  far,  but  as  Lillian  had  not 
mentioned  her  fatigue  on  the  way,  he  had  kept  wandering  on,  lost  as  it  were, 
in  the  beautiful  mountain  scenery. 

He  sat  down  before  her  quietly,  but  a  disinterested  man  could  have  guessed 
the  hidden  purport  of  his  words  when  he  said  with  concern,  "Lillian,  I'm  sorry 
we  have  come  too  far." 

But  Lillian  replied,  "Oh,  Edwin,  don't  worry;  I'm  getting  rested  already. 
I  was  not  very  tired  at  first.     I  shall  be  able  to  start  back  presently." 

Edwin  was  not  so  quiet  now.  It  would  have  been  interesting  to  study 
his  change  of  manner,  his  self-consciousness  as  he  stammered,  "Lillian,  I  have 
something  to  say  to  you  before  we  go."  Perhaps  the  brown  eyes  made  him 
stammer. 

It  was  now  near  sunset.  The  weary  sun  had  just  hidden  his  face  in  the 
purple  distance  beyond  the  hazy  horizon.  The  lengthening  shadows  stretched 
out  one  by  one  from  the  darkening  west.  But  there  were  two  who  were  unmind- 
ful of  the  swift  approach  of  twilight  and  so  they  lingered  on. 

As  Edwin  now  leaned  over  to  pick  up  the  overturned  basket,  he  looked 
up  at  Lillian's  fair  face  and  remarked,  "Lillian,  I  would  speak  now  what  my 
heart" — But  just  here  she  interrupted  him  and  said,  "I  think  we  might  start 
home  now.     I  am  entirely  rested." 

"But  I  still  have  something  to  say  before  we  go.  Will  you  not  remain 
just  a  little  while?"  persisted  Edwin. 

"It  is  growing  late,"  she  said,  impatiently,  "and  I  think  we  had  better 
be  going." 
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With  this  he  did  not  further  insist  on  her  staying.  Moreover  he  noticed 
that  the  stars  were  beginning  to  thrust  their  tiny  selves  through  the  blue,  so 
they  arose  to  go.  As  he  extended  his  hand  to  assist  her  in  getting  up,  his  boyish 
passion  got  control  and  he  said,  "Lillian,  your  presence  has  meant  much  to  me 
to-day.  A  realization  of  the  fact  that  I  might  look  into  your  face  has  made 
me  happy.  Now,  will  you  not  make  me  happier  by  promising  me  another 
stroll  with  you  soon?" 

She  answered  him  with  an  affirmative  smile  and  they  still  lingered  by  the 
brook.  Even  Lillian  forgot  that  night  was  coming  on.  A  bird  now  began 
to  sing  for  them,  and  it  seemed  to  Edwin  that  he  had  never  heard  a  sweeter 
song  save  when  he  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  one  who  was  standing  by  his 
side.  He  stood  gazing  into  space,  and  on  looking  around  found  that  Lillian 
was  not  near  him.  He  walked  up  the  narrow  path  and  just  on  top  of  it  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  her  to  whom  he  had  not  spoken  his  heart — his  full  heart. 

She  was  yet  some  distance  ahead  of  him,  so  quickening  his  step,  he  was 
soon  by  her  side.  They  walked  home  together,  although  the  path  was  narrow 
and  rugged — barely  wide  enough  for  one.  Once  Edwin  whispered  in  her  ear, 
"Lillian,  I  hope  the  path  of  life  will  not  be  thus  rugged;  but  with  you  ever 
near  me  it  would  seem  smooth.  Only  promise  me  that  this  joy  may  be  mine 
and  I  will  be  happy."  But  the  playful  mood  of  Lillian  came  out  in,  "Edwin, 
are  you  sure  this  is  the  way  home?" 

He  replied,  "Be  sure  that  I  will  lead  you  right,  even  if  I  do  choose  the 
longer  path."  And  at  last  when  the  end  had  come,  as  they  passed  through 
the  gate  which  opened  into  her  own  yard,  she  asked,  "Why,  Edwin,  where  are 
the  others?" 

"That  is  so;  we  will  see,"  he  said.  But  there  was  little  concern  in  the 
voice ;  small  fear  that  wild  beasts  now  fed  upon  his  companions  of  the  morning. 
But — a  sigh  came  when  the  doorstep  had  been  reached.  It  was  not  a  sigh  of 
concern,  but — believe  me!- — he  had  been  for  hours  alone  with  her  on  the  moun- 
tains and — the  sigh!     That  came  because  his  heart  was  still  full. 

I.  M.,  '07. 
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THE  sun  in  all  his  splendor  is  rising  above  the  horizon,  turning  the  ocean's 
blue  to  gold;  every  crest  is  fire-capped.  The  wavelets,  like  tongues 
of  flame,  seem  each  to  try  to  jump  higher  than  its  mates.  There  is 
scarcely  a  sound  except  the  gentle  stirring  of  the  ocean  breeze  and  the  occasional 
shriek  of  the  gull  and  heron. 

Let  us  look  toward  the  land.  We  see  there  two  lonely  cottages,  fishermen's 
huts.  There  are  no  signs  of  life  save  as  the  blue  smoke  curls  from  the  chim- 
neys. But,  if  we  look  up  the  beach,  we  see  two  children.  As  they  stand  with 
bare  feet  and  bare  heads,  they  are  not  playing  in  the  sand  as  you  would  sup- 
pose. Instead,  they  look  toward  the  horizon  anxiously  as  they  stand  hand  in 
hand,  facing  the  ocean.  You  may  think  that  they  are  watching  the  sun  rise, 
but  they  are  not.  Instead,  they  wait  to  see  which  will  be  the  first  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  white  sail.  They  know  that  when  this  appears,  soon  their  fathers 
will  be  home  and  they  can  have  their  breakfast.  This  is  how  they  have  spent 
every  morning  since  they  could  toddle  around. 

After  they  have  eaten  their  breakfast,  they  go  out  and  play  house  or  store 
in  the  sand;   in  the  water  they  play  leapfrog,  dive  or  swim. 

Soon  they  are  called  in  from  their  play  to  study  their  lessons.  While  they 
are  at  this,  we  take  a  look  at  their  faces.  The  girl's  face  and  hands  are  tanned 
by  the  summer  sun,  but  two  bright,  brown  eyes  look  boldly  out  from  under 
the  heavy  eye-brows.  Her  hair,  like  her  eye-brows,  is  dark,  glossy,  and  brown 
and  hangs  in  long  ringlets  over  her  shoulders.  Her  features  are  clear  cut  and 
regular,  her  dimpling  cheek  seems  made  for  smiles,  and  her  ruby  lips  for  kisses. 
Even  at  first  sight  you  say,  "What  a  beautiful  woman  she  will  be." 

Or  now  we  watch  the  boy.  How  the  sturdy  little  fellow  knits  his  eye-brows 
and  seems  lost  in  thought  over  his  examples.  He  tries  again  and  again  and 
finally  succeeds.  Then  he  lifts  his  head  and  his  whole  countenance  is  aglow 
with  triumph,  his  black  eyes  are  sparkling. 

You  may  think  it  odd  that  two  such  children  are  found  in  the  homes  of 
fishermen.  Their  fathers  are  business  men,  broken  in  health  and  seeking  rest 
from  mental  labors  by  physical  toil.  The  sun  and  their  work  have  made  them 
strong,  and  ready  for  their  business  once  more. 

Constance  and  Benjamin  have  always  lived  together  in  this  lonely  place 
and  have  had  no  other  companions,  so  they  are  as  devoted  to  each  other  as 
brother  and  sister.  She  is  eight,  he  is  ten,  just  at  an  age  to  fuss  and  make  up 
quickly,  so  the  petty  quarrels  of  childhood  are  soon  over  and  the  two  are  at 
their  play  again. 

Just  as  all  other  children  do,  so  do  these  build  wonderful  air  castles.     They 
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talk  of  how  in  years  to  come,  Benjamin  is  to  become  a  jolly  sailor  lad  and  to 
bring  back  the  untold  wealth  of  many  lands  to  his  own  Constance.  Or  they 
tell  of  how  they  will  build  upon  the  sands  a  beautiful  home  where  they  are  to 
live  together  as  man  and  wife. 

After  a  time  the  parents  of  the  children  realize  that  it  is  time  for  them  to 
return  to  the  city  that  the  children  may  have  the  advantages  of  the  city  schools. 
They  leave  their  isolated  homes  and  return.  Thus  the  children  are  separated 
and  the  sweet  relation  which  existed  between  them  is  broken. 

Ten  years  later  we  see  the  two  whom  we  left  as  little  sun-browned  boy 
and  girl. 

In  a  crowded  drawing-room,  we  search  for  them.  Do  you  recognize  them? 
Our  attention  is  first  called  to  a  beautiful  young  woman  and  you  ask,  "Can 
this  be  Constance?"  Yes,  there  are  the  same  brown  eyes  with  their  heavy 
eye-brows.  But  instead  of  the  brown  cheeks  of  years  ago,  there  is  a  clear, 
dark  complexion  in  which  the  rose  is  peeping  almost  as  if  afraid  to  show  itself. 
The  chubbiness  has  changed  to  a  well-rounded  form,  neither  too  stout,  nor  too 
slim.     Indeed  this  is  a  beautiful  woman! 

In  another  part  of  the  room  we  see  Benjamin  and  recognize  him  at  once 
by  the  sparkle  of  his  black  eyes.  Constance  and  Benjamin  have  not  met  since 
they  had  parted  in  childhood  and  neither  knows  that  the  other  is  present.  The 
hostess  does  not  know  that  they  have  ever  met,  yet  she  thinks  that  they  would 
make  a  good  match  and  manages  to  bring  them  together.  Immediately  they 
recognize  each  other  and  withdraw  from  the  crowd  and  talk  with  animation 
of  old  times  by  the  seaside.  They  soon  feel  as  much  at  home  together  as  ever, 
except  for  a  certain  restraint  which  childhood  never  knows  that  hinders  the 
old  relations  from  being  entirely  what  they  were. 

Benjamin  is  often  thereafter  seen  with  Constance.  He  loved  her  at  first 
for  old  times'  sake ;  and  then,  as  he  realized  her  true  worth  and  what  she  would 
mean  to  him,  he  loved  her  for  herself. 

And  now  they  are  filled  with  a  longing  to  see  their  old  home  and  decide  to 
visit  it  together. 

Again  they  stand  facing  the  ocean,  this  time  they  do  not  watch  the  horizon, 
but  seem  to  be  looking  at  the  sands.  There  is  a  peculiar  silence  for  which  they 
can  not  account.  But  finally  Benjamin  says,  "Constance,  do  you  not  remem- 
ber the  air  castles  we  have  built  on  this  very  spot?  Not  here  on  the  sands, 
but  upon  a  rock  foundation,  let  our  home  be  built.  Are  you  going  to  let  our 
air  castles  fall?     Will  you  not  help  me  to  bring  to  pass  our  dreams  of  years  ago?" 

And  again  the  splendors  of  the  sun  turn  the  ocean's  blue  to  gold;  again 
the  heron's  and  the  sea-gull's  cry  is  heard.  And  the  air  castles  are  forgotten 
in  thoughts  of  a  brown-stone  front.  M.  A.  McC,  '06. 
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An  Ode  to  the  Seniors 


Hail  all  hail !  fair  Seniors: 

Fairest  of  the  fair: 

We  adore  and  reverence  you; 

We  sometimes  scorn  and  laugh  at  you 

Yet,  your  wisdom  we  implore. 

Nor  your  learning  do  ignore. 

Our  love  for  you  will  still  abide 
When  from  out  these  halls  you  glide. 
Yes,  when  you  from  us  are  gone, 
We  shall  love  you  true  and  long — 
Yes  the  time  is  near  at  hand 
When  you  must  disperse  this  band. 

So  fare-thee-well  our  sister  Class! 
Tho'  you  from  us  to-day  must  pass, 
We  shall  hold  your  memory  dear 
And  ne'er  recall  without  a  tear 
The  days  we've  spent  with  you  of  yore 
Which  days  are  ours,  ah!  never-more. 
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In  Stouter  H?m 


Miss  A  (to  Sophomore  on  Fundamental  Train- 
ing Class):  "You  were  not  on  class  last  Thursday, 
Miss ,  were  you  ill?" 

Sophomore  (very  gravely):  "No,  ma'am,  I  was 
sick." 

Miss  Hawks  (loftily) :  "We  can  perceive  noth- 
thing  except  through  five  cents  (senses)." 

Teacher:    "Mary,  you  intend  to  take  mathematics,  don't  you?" 

Mary  (all  abashed) :    "  No,  madam,  I  will  have  to  study  arithmetic  first. " 

Miss  Hart  (a  stately  Senior,  gazing  with  an  air  of  condescension  upon  the 
girls  at  the  table) :    "  Dear,  will  you  please  pass  me  my  crony?"   (macaroni). 

Old  Girl  (to  new  girl):    "Will  you  join  the  Y.  W.  C.  A?" 
New  Girl  (wearily) :    "  I'm  sorry  but  I've  promised  to  join  the  Hypermian. " 
(Hyperion  Society.) 

Freshman:    "My  locket  chain  certainly  does  need  cleaning." 
Senior  Prep.:    "I'm  going  to  have  the  'juror'  clean  mine." 

Teacher:    "When  was  the  Battle  of  Hastings  fought?" 

Pupil  (desperately):    "I  don't  know.     Let  me  look  in  my  history." 

Teacher:    "Sidney,  give  me  an  adjective  derived  from  a  proper  noun." 

Pupil:    "Shining." 

Teacher:     "What  noun  is  it  derived  from?" 

Pupil   (promptly):    "Sun — moon." 
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Miss  B.:    "Decline  the  proper  noun,  Bob." 

Miss  B.  (Blushing):  "He  and  I  are  in  the  same  number  and — er — er  con- 
sequently in  the  same  case." 

One  of  the  teachers  on  examination  told  the  girls  to  sign  the  pledge.  On 
looking  over  the  papers,  the  following  pledge  was  found:  "I  have  neither 
given  nor  received  8." 

Teacher:   "What  is  a  zone?" 

Pupil:  "A  little  round,  somewhat  square,  and  a  little  long."  (Definite, 
wasn't  she?) 

Can  any  one  tell  me  why  Estelle  D.  says  "most  Ernest-ly"  so  much? 

Zena  Vick. 

Mary  Swindell  wants  to  know  when  the  college  peanuts  (pennants)  are 
coming. 

New  Girl  (to  old  girl):  "I  say,  look  here,  can  you  drop  deportment  this 
year  and  double  on  it  next?" 

Miss  Hawks:    "Gertrude,  when  wood  is  heated  what  change  takes  place?" 
Gertrude  (wearily):    "It — er — melts." 

A  bright  Normal  student  informed  her  teacher  that  disputed  territory 
between  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Nile  was  the  cause  of  the  Mexican  War. 

Nurse  taking  temperature  of  Freshman. 

Fresh.:  "Miss  V.,  I've  taken  all  your  old  bad  medicine,  but  I  will  not 
swallow  that  thing." 

Electric  lights  going  out  after  supper — Junior  leaning  out  dining-room 
window,  not  knowing  any  one  near  except  girls:  "Fannie,  don't  you  wish  we 
had  our  beaux  to  talk  to  in  this  beautiful  moonshine?" 

Mr.  Rhodes:    "You  may  talk  to  me,  Miss  Lilly." 

Miss  Baynes,  after  due  deliberation,  has  become  a  strong  advocate  of  Cal- 
vinism. 
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False  Alarm — The  Dinner  Bell 
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To  Obey  Or  Not  to  Obey 


To  obey  or  not  to  obey — that's  the  question 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  the  outrageous  faculty, 
Or  to  take  up  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 

And  by  opposing  end  them  ? 

To  go  to  bed — to  sleep — 
No  more;    and  by  sleep  to  say  we  end  the  nonsense  and  the 

thousand  natural  shocks 
That  school  girls  are  heirs  to — 'tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wished.     To  go  to  bed — to  sleep — 
To  sleep!    perchance  to  dream!    ay,  there's  the  rub, 

For  in  that  unnatural  sleep 

What  dreams  may  come 
Where  we  have  shuffled  off  these  daily  rules, 
Must  give  pause:    there's  the  respect 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  toil; 
For  who  would  bear  the  spying  eye  of  the  faculty, 
The  oppressors,  the  proud  girl's  contumely, 
The  pangs  of  disprized  honor,  justice,  delay, 
The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes 
When  she  herself  might  here  quietus  make 
With  a  mere  effort?     Who  would  injustice  bear, 
To  fuss  and  groan  under  a  weary  life, 
But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  rebellion, 
The  undiscovered  result  from  whose  bourn 
No  student  returns,  puzzles  the  will 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  rules  we  have 
Than  fly  to  others  we  know  not  of? 
Thus  loss  of  peace  does  make  cowards  of  us  all, 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution  is  sicklied  o'er  with 

the  pale  cast  of  thought 
And  determination  of  great  pith  and  moment, 
With  this  regard  their  results  turn  awry 
And  lose  the  name  of  action. 
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To  Billy  Sally  Mag 


'Twas  a  cold  and  snowy  evening, 

And  the  day  was  almost  done 
When  Uncle  Jimmie  then  did  shoulder — 

Shoulder  his  awful  gun! 
He  gave  poor  Billy  Sally  Mag  a  sounding  shot, 
You  wouldn't  want  to  get  what  Billy  Sally  Mag  got! 

And  wasn't  it  sad?     Boo-hoo! 

Now  she's  numbered  with  the  angels,  that  are  dwelling  in 

cat  glory, 
And  I  hope  she'll  not  remember  her  sad  and  awful  story. 
For  it  was  an  awful  ending  of  an  awful  lazy  life 
And  her  days  of  short  duration  were  always  filled  with  strife, 
And  wasn't  it  sad?     Boo-hoo! 

Billy  Sally  Mag  came  back, 

Aha!  we  thought  the  old  grey  cat 
That  Uncle  Jimmie  hit — was  killed. 
And  goodness  me,  we  were  so  glad 
Our  hearts  with  joy  were  filled. 

For  we  thought  the  blessed  cat  that  hollered  day  and  night 
Had  left  us  now  forever — had  vanished  out  of  sight. 
But  back, 

the  came 

Cat 

She's  been  pierced  by  cruel  bullets, 

She  has  fallen  down  the  stairs, 
She's  been  kicked  and  knocked  and  battered, 

She's  been  picked  up  by  the  hairs. 
But  they  say  cats  have  nine  lives 
And  I  truly  do  believe  it 

For  old  Billy  Sally  Mag  has,  and  she  can't  conceal  it. 
For  back, 

the  came 

Cat 

It  seems  you  can  not  kill  her 

She  is  made  of  leather  thick 
You  may  shoot  her  with  a  gun 
You  may  hit  her  with  a  stick 
But  she  always  re-appears  to  give  her  war-whoop  yell. 
Come  girls,  lets  take  old  B.  S.  M.  and  put  her  in  the  well. 
But  back! 

she'll  come 

then 
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Cazg  Snafrr  (finmpang 


Object:  Nothing.  Password:  Ump  111 

Laziest Della  Norman 

Lazier Alma  Lytch 

Lazy Rebie  Johnston 

Teller Nancy  Coleman 

Stockholders 
Della  Norman  Alma  Lytch 

Gertrude  Gay  Essie  Herring 

Maude  Betts  Rebie  Johnston 

Maude  Foy  Miriam  Best 

Your  Shoe 
71  r™ 
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Cpuntatuuui 


I  am  the  sun Miss  Hawks 

Age  can  not  wither  her Miss  Green 

You  ought  to  see  the  other  fellow Mr.  Faust 

So  buxom,  blithe,  and  debonair Miss  Fell 

Making  the  night  hideous Mr.  Pegram's  Sunday  Shoes 

What  a  spend-thrift  she  is  of  her  tongue Miss  McCullen 

Chaste  as  the  icicle Miss  Terrill 

Divinely  tall  and  most  divinely  fair Miss  Pulliam 

So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world Miss  Betts 

Veni,  vidi,  vici Miss  Thorne 

Shake  well  before  taking Miss  Veach 

Here  comes  the  lady Mrs.  Rhodes 

A  smile  angelic,  a  look  divine Dr.  Rhodes 

Close,  personal  friends Misses   Boyce   &   Eure 

The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet Miss  Best 

Curses  not  loud,  but  deep Miss  Sawyer 

Ay,    there's    the    rub The    Faculty 
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(EoUeg?  Sulbtm 


Miss  Pulliam's  classes  will  be  excused  to-day.      (She  is  looking  for ) 

Red-Headed  Club  will  please  meet  at  2  o'clock,  under  the  water  tank. 
Things  are  getting  too  hot. 

Fun-da-men-tal  Training  papers  will  be  returned  in  room  120  immediately 
after  supper. 

Miss  Auten 

The  "Student  Body"  will  please  meet  in  the  chapel  immediately  after 
dinner.     Important  business! 

The  Faculty 

The  chorus  will  please  meet  in  the  chapel  immediately  after  supper  for 
rehearsal. 

Miss  Auten 

All  who  have  any  rat  holes  in  their  room  will  please  hand  them  to  me  in 
writing. 

Dr.  Rhodes 

All  young  ladies  wishing  a  ticket  home  will  please  put  their  names,  number 
of  pieces  of  baggage,  whether  trunk  or  valise,  route,  destination,  and  train  on 
which  they  leave  in  the  post-office  box. 

(The  post-office  box  was  quite  full.) 

Dr.  Rhodes 
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PU> aae  Et U  ilte 


Which  is  Mary  Sledge  and  which  is  May  Spence. 

Why  the  matting  in  front  of  the  mirror  in  Misses  Whitley  and  Ross'  room 
is  worn  out? 

Why  Mr.  Newsom  does  not  keep  college  time? 

Why  our  C.  A.  brothers  are  not  allowed  to  see  their  sisters? 

How  the  Faculty  expects  each  "Freshy"  to  be  punctual  on  classes  when 
she  has  to  make  out  the  bulletin  puzzles  each  morning? 

Where  a  Revised  Version  of  the  Dictionary  may  be  purchased  which  will 
contain  the  meanings  of  words  expounded  to  us  in  our  Psychological  Re- 
searches ? 


(Jpuntatums  Mvam  5tfj?  SoBtrutn 


Be  a  young  lady  in  the  truest  sense  of  that  word. 

Let's  make  to-day  the  best  day  in  the  history  of  this  institution. 

The  Science  Building  is  now  nearing  completion.     This  building  is  to  be 
heated  with  hot  water  and  lighted  with  electricity. 

During  the  present  scholastic  year  more  pupils  have  matriculated  than  during 
any  year  in  the  past  decade. 

Everybody  must  keep  a  dictionary  under  her  arm.      (For  reference  of  course.) 
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m  We  Ifafc  ®ur  Ptrturrn  "®«rk" 


All  those  desiring  photographic  work  will  hand  names  to  M.  B.  Hollowell 
immediately  after  supper. 

Freshman:    "Are  they  going  to  be  free?" 
Prep.:    "Is  Mollie  Bell  going  to  take  them?" 

Photographer  (to  Fresh.):    "Are  you  ready  for  your  sitting?" 

Freshman:    "No,  I  want  it  standing." 

Side  remarks:  "I  know  I  was  grinning!" 
"Is  my  mouth  straight?" 
"Shut  your  mouth,  Essie!" 
"I  know  I  was  a  perfect  fright!" 

One  young  lady  who  had  pictures  made  every  day  in  the  week,  was  heard 
to  remark:  "I've  purty  near  wore  my  dress  out."  (Evidently,  she  used  the 
same  dress  each  day.) 

"Is  he  going  to  take  penny  pictures?" 
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A  Skgrnfo 


I  have  been  reading  to-night  some  quaint,  old  legends  of  days  that  are  gone. 
I  love  these  old  stories.  There  are  customs  and  flowers  of  whose  origin  we 
can  not  know;  and,  since  to  our  finite  minds  all  things  must  have  a  beginning, 
why  not  let  this  beginning  be  in  the  most  fanciful  and  shadowy,  yet  vivid  and 
beautiful  form?  I  know  the  legend  of  the  fern,  the  maiden-hair  fern.  Shall  I  tell 
it  to  you? 

Years  ago  when  man  was  less  sinful  and  love  more  pure,  a  soldier  bade 
his  loved  one  farewell  and  went  forth  to  battle  wearing  a  lock  of  golden  hair 
pressed  close  to  his  heart.  In  the  thick  of  the  fight,  defending  his  king,  he 
died;  and  an  angel  came  to  bear  the  soul  to  its  eternal  home.  But  the  soul 
seemed  heavy,  and  its  weight  hindered  the  upward  flight  of  the  angel.  On 
looking  closely  at  the  soul,  the  angel  found  it  still  clinging  to  an  earthly  treasure — 
a  bit  of  golden  hair.  It  is  true  that  it  was  light;  yet  even  this  light  treasure 
of  earth  must  be  left  behind.  But  the  soul  of  the  lover  was  loath  to  part  with 
its  treasure;  and  the  angel  bethought  himself  of  a  plan.  He  said,  "No  treasure 
of  earth  can  be  carried  hence;  but  give  it  to  me.  Instead  of  a  selfish  treasure, 
this  shall  be  a  blessing  to  all  mankind." 

When  he  had  taken  the  bit  of  gold  from  the  reluctant  soul,  and  had  chosen 
a  cool,  shady  nook,  well-watered  and  overhung  with  vines,  he  gently  dropped 
the  lock  of  hair  beside  a  little  stream;  and  immediately  a  lovely,  little  plant, 
green  and  refreshing,  stood  in  its  place.  Then  the  angel  with  his  burden,  passed 
beyond  the  sky  of  blue,  unto  the  home  of  the  soul. 

The  plant  grew,  but  has  the  angel's  prophecy  been  fulfilled? 

1901. 
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When  the  lights  went  out. — 8 :20  P.  M ! 


DR.  E.  A.  PERRY 


DENTIST 


LITTLETON,    N.    C. 


MRS.  K.    P.    BLACK    &    CO. 

LITTLETON.  N.  C. 

Mint  ffflUUiiurij 

TRIMMED  and   READY-TO-WEAR  HATS 


W.  L.  STEPHENSON 


-DEALER  IN 


1beav$  0  jfanq?  (Brocerice 

Fruits,  Vegetables  and  Confectioneries 

LITTLETON  -:-  N.  C 


Eugene  Johnson,  L.  Vinson, 

President  Sec'y  &  Treas. 

Sjittlptnn  iSjoBurg  Wills 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

Ladies'  and  Gents'  Fine  Grade  Hosiery 
In  Plain,  Dropstltch  and  Lace 

LITTLETON   -:-  -:-  N.  C. 


Brodie  &  Company  Furmture  and  . 

House    Furnishings 
"Any  Terms  to  Anybody" 


PICTURES  FRAMED 


LITTLETON,  N.  C. 


WHITAKERS,  N.  C. 


For  Your  Eyes  Sake! 

SEE  US  IF  THEY  NEED  GLASSES 

Tuclier,  Hall  &  Company 

E.XPE.RT  OPTICIANS 

53    O-a^-ik-lTB-S-    STREET?  -:-  ^O^^OHi^,    "V-A.. 

MAIL  ORDERS  RECEIVE  PROMPT  ATTENTION. 


M.  NELSON. 


DEALER  IN 


Dry     Goods     and 
Notion    Novelties 


Queen  Quality  and 

other  reputable  lines  of 

SHOES 


"TSiT  seems  rude,  but  we  can't  resist  to  use  even  the 
41  leaf  of  a  pansy  for  advertising  purposes;  but  you 
*-*  will  agree  that  we  are  somewhat  excusable  when 
you  have  examined  the  real  quality  and  daintiness  of 
our  new  offerings  in 

Valencienne  and  German  Val.  Laces, 
Swiss  and  Nainsook  E-dgings  and  In- 
sertings.  Ribbons  of  unmatchable  qual- 
ity. Dimities.  Persian  Lawns,  India 
Linen.  Dotted  Swisses  and  Fashionable 
Shirt  Walstings.      ::     ::     ::     ::     ::     ::    ::     :: 

A  close  inspection  of  our  40  in.  Lawns  at  10c,  12KC, 
and  15c  will  prove  profitable  to  you.  Special  atten- 
tion called  to  our  35  in.  all  Linen  Lawn  at  25c,  and 
our  China  Silks  from  42c  to  49c   per  yard. 

By  true  values  alone  we  wish  to  merit  your    pat- 
ronage. 

Yours  truly, 


Littleton,  N.  C. 


M.  NE,LSON 


THE    ROAD    TO    HEALTH  g 

To  be  sure  you  are  on  this  road  you  must  insist  m| 

on  getting  the  best  and  purest  DRUGS.  |8$ 

QUENCH  YOUR  THIRST  ^  HUYLER'S  I 

THE     WELL     KNOWN  S 

EAT  CANDIES  ! 


AT  MY  FOUNTAIN 

You  will  find  these  goods  at 

The  Harrison    Drug   Store 

Prescriptions  a  Specialty.  CLEMENT   BYRD,  Prop 


I 


E.    C.  &   J.  O.    BOBBITT 


-DEALERS    Iff 


I 

4  General     MERCHANDISE 

jjfc  Ladies'      and     Qents'     Shoes      and 

55  Furnishing      Goods      A      Specialty 

I        

I  LITTLETON.  N.  C. 

I 

MATTHEW     N.     WOODARD 

1  - 

Contractor  and  Builder 
...212  ash  street,  north... 

I 

I 
1 


W.  H.  MAY 


1 


MILLINERY,  DRY  GOODS, 
NOTIONS  AND  SHOES 

Everything    for  Laoies   and  Children  & 


LITTLETON,    N.    C. 


i 

S.     J.    STALLINGS  | 

s  I 

General  Merchandise 


-DEALER    IN- 


Undertakers      Goods 


QOLDBBORO  NORTH   CAROLINA 


LITTLETON,  N.  C. 


Sterling  Manufacturing  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 

DRESSED    LUMBER 

MOULDINGS,   STAIR   RAILS,   BALUSTERS, 
BRACKETS 

MANTELS,  "3-8  CEILING"  AND  BEVEL 
SIDING  A  SPECIALTY 

Littleton   :   North  Carolina 


%B 
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1  "PAINTS  THAT  STAY  PAINTED"  1 

j     John     W.    Atkinson     &     Co.,     Richmond,  Va.  1 

•          PAINTS,  OILS,  VARNISHES,  BRUSHES,  ETC.  } 

2  Distributing  Agents  for  The  F.  O.  Pierce  Co.,  (g 
§                                                        Paint  Makers,  of  New  York.  A 

A             We  make  a  specialty  of  ready  mixed  paints,  Enamels     Floor  • 

Stains,  etc  in  convenient  size  cans  for  home  use.      Write  us  for  a 

color  cards  and  prices.  « 

J.  F.  NE.WSOM  &  SON  \ 

■ 

i                                                                   DEALERS  IN  | 

j  Heavy  and  Fancy    GROCERIES  j 

{                     FRUITS  and  CONFECTIONERIES  | 

•  o 

I      Next  to  Bank  of  Littleton  and  Perry's  Drug  Store,                LITTLETON,  N.  C.  J 


niMrj  up  mmrs  dbug  stoke  | 

For  Drugs,  Perfumes  and  Toilet  Articles 


'HILE  we  continually  dwell  on  the 
merits  of  our  drugs,  there's  but 
one  way  to  form  a  correct  idea — come 
and  see.  The  usual  drugs  will  be 
found  in  most  drug  stores,  the  un- 
usual here. 


Always   a  Box   of  Nunnally's   to   Sweeten   the   Taste 

Littleton,  North  Carolina 
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LITTLETON 

Female   College 

^yHIS  institution  is  splendidly  located  in  Warren  County, 
ill  N.  C,  immediately  on  the  Seaboard  Air  Line 
^■^  road  about  half  way  between  Norfolk,  Va.,  and 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  in  a  section  that  has  a  wide  reputation  as  a 
health  resort. 

We  have  a  patronage  of  nearly  250  pupils,  over  200  of 
whom  are  boarding  pupils,  and  a  faculty  of  about  25  officers 
and  teachers. 

We  have  hot  water  heat,  electric  lights,  bath  and 
toilet  rooms,  hot  and  cold  water  on  every  floor,  and,  in  fact 
all  the  modern  improvements  usually  found  in  the  best 
boarding  schools. 

We  have  three  buildings  all  under  one  continued   roof, 

containing  more  than  150  rooms,  heated  with  hot  water 

and  lighted  with  electricity. 

Any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  institution  and 
its  work  will  tell  the  reader  that  Littleton  College  is  a  very 
superior  school  for  the  higher  education  of  young  women. 

The  home  life  and  religious  atmosphere  of  the  school 
make  it  a  very  desirable  place  for  young  ladies  while  away 
from  home. 

Our  health  record  is  a  remarkable  one.  During  the 
24  years  of  our  existence,  we  have  had  but  one  death  among 
our  pupils. 

For  further  information,  or  large,  illustrated,  free  cat- 
alogue, address 

J.   M.    RHODES,  President    | 

LITTLETON,  -:-  NORTH  CAROLINA      # 

I  t 


